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(Graeme Decarie: Column 





Irish girls, bad fishing 
and multiculturalism 


HE WAS THIRTEEN, ABOUT THE SAME AGE I 

WAS. And she was pretty. She was really pretty. But 

that didn’t fool me. I could see all around her that 
aura of evil I had been trained to see. 

I guess she lived in my district — the north end of 
Montreal. Many of her people did in those days. But I 
had never spoken to one of them before. In fact, it was 
she who spoke first, asking me to make a contribution 
for some charity. It was a charity whose name betrayed 
her strange religion and told me it was for her vaguely 
unpleasant people. Maybe she thought I was one of 
them. 

I felt uncomfortable, threatened by her. She was too 
different. She was an Irish Catholic. 

It was commonplace even then to speak of Quebec's 
two solitudes. It was commonplace, but it was wrong. 
We were a dozen solitudes. English-speaking Catholics 
(like that pretty girl who spoke to me) went to Holy 
Family School, a forbidding building whose brick walls 
masked who knew what perverse rites. French-speaking 
Catholics, about 95 per cent of the local population, 
went to their many schools in the area which were even 
more forbidding than Holy Family. 

It was obvious that they were different. And that, we 
felt, was all we needed to know about them. We 
English-speaking Protestants went to Peace Centennial 
School, a more open and honest and, well, you know, 
Protestant sort of building. 

Unfortunately, Peace Centennial wasn’t as culturally 
pure as it might have been. There were Italians who used 
olive oil rather more than good Protestants should, and 
dark-skinned Syrians from the other side of St. Hubert 
whose parents talked funny, and a Ukrainian who always 
smelled of the grease from his father’s chip wagon. 

Friendships between our groups were few and rarely 
extended beyond the schoolyard because it wasn’t 
enough even to be English-speaking and Protestant. 

You had to be the right kind of Protestant. 

Anglicans were out because they were practically 
Catholics. Nor did we have any liking for Baptists or 
Pentacostalists or any of those other enthusiasts who 
took religion too seriously. No, it was quite clear that the 
right sort of people were English-speaking, of British 
descent, Protestant and either United Church or 
Presbyterian. 

We did, however, occasionally play with the only 
Jewish boy in the school because, whatever our faults, 
we English-speaking Protestant (United Church or 
Presbyterian) boys took pride in being tolerant. 

Oh, I know, I know. It was all pretty silly. I suppose I 
should go on to blather about how I came to meet more 





people and appreciate other cultures and be really, really 
personally enriched by them, and wouldn’t this be a 
better world if we could only respect each other’s 
cultures and learn from each other and on and on. But 
that would be a crock. 

Certainly, I did get to meet many more people and very 
different people over the years. In high school, I met 
blacks for the first time, and a couple of 
Japanese-Canadians. For two summers, I was head 
counsellor at a Jewish camp, falling madly if temporarily 
in love with a Jewish girl. 

Thanks to teaching at Concordia, I meet Indians and 
Poles and Ghanaians and Turks and Arabs, and I’ve had 
the opportunity to teach in Hong Kong and travel in 
China. I’ve enjoyed it. I’ve made good friends. I 
correspond with ex-students all over the world. But 
cultural enrichment has nothing to do with it. 

A few years ago, I was bicycling in a rural part of 
China. It was a warm, lazy sort of afternoon. Coming 
over a hill, I looked down on a stream with a dozen or so 
fishermen lazily perched on its banks. I lay in the grass to 
watch them for a while, and one handed me a pole. 

All of us fished together for a couple of hours in a way 
that struck me as being quite typical of my own culture. 
We shared our food when we got hungry (apparently 
people of all cultures get hungry). We didn’t catch any 
fish — and that too was typical of my experience in my 
own culture. There may have been some cultural 
differences between us, but it wasn’t noticeable on that 
warm, lazy sort of afternoon. On occasion, I have 
noticed greater differences between me and my 
English-speaking, Protestant brethren. 

Academics delight in cultural differences. In Quebec, 
books, articles and workshops on the differences 
between people of Scots and Irish and Polish and Haitian 
descent are a growth industry. And in the books, articles 
and workshops there are only differences between them. 

That sort of thing is harmless enough when it’s 
restricted to academic books, because no one reads them 
any way. Besides, defining differences and setting up 
categories provides more or less honest employment for 
us otherwise unemployable academics. But it’s 
dangerous to take it too seriously. 

Although academics rarely look at the similarities 
between cultures, the fact is that the similarities between 
people are far more important than the differences. And 
looking at differences just leads to silly comparisons and 
gets in the way of meeting good friends. 

Forget culture. Meet people. Enjoy them. And never, 
never pass up the chance to talk to a pretty Irish 
Catholic. & 
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Graeme Decarie teaches Canadian history 
and is Chair of Concordia’s history 
department. 


News briefs 





Concordia’s Capital Campaign 
reaches $25 million objective 


V ICTORY CELEBRATIONS ARE 
being planned for this fall to 
mark the successful conclusion of 
the University’s Capital Campaign. 

At publication time, total gifts and 
pledges received since the campaign 
was launched in 1983 totalled 
$25,041,595. The final amount 
raised will be even higher, since new 
gifts continue to arrive at Campaign 
headquarters. 

Participation by alumni of Concor- 
dia, Sir George Williams and Loyola 
has been impressive. The $1,312,119 
reported by the campaign’s Alumni 
Division, headed by Peter Howlett 
(Loyola 63), is in itself a major 
accomplishment. However, this does 
not tell the whole story. 

Many graduates were solicited as 
employees of the University and 
their gifts were recorded in the 
Faculty and Staff sections of the 
campaign if they so wished. 

Personal contributions by alumni 
also generated $86,065 in corporate 
matching gifts, and a further 
$ 133,708 from the anonymous 
donor who offered a special chal- 
lenge gift in the final stages of the 
Campaign. 

Equally important has been the 
key roles played by alumni as 
canvassers in all divisions. Through- 
out the five-year life of the cam- 
paign, scores of graduates have been 
involved in the solicitation of 
corporate, foundation and personal 
gifts totalling millions of dollars. 

Meanwhile, work continues on the 
$13 million redevelopment of the 
Loyola Campus, which is being 
partially funded through the Capital 
Campaign. Construction crews 
moved in during the summer to 
begin work on the 600-seat concert 
hall to be located between the new 
extension to the Vanier Library and 
the Campus Centre. 

On the downtown library con- 
struction site facing the Henry F. Hall 
Building, excavation is scheduled to 
begin this fall. 
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WORK PROCEEDS at Loyola Campus on the Vanier Library extension, 
a project partially funded through donations to the Capital Campaign 


Renewed annual appeal 
aimed at all alumni 


hroughout the five-year span of the Capital Campaign, a number of 

long-time supporters of the University (including alumni) have 
continued to contribute to those areas of ongoing need which are not 
covered by government grants. 

They are among the regular donors to what was originally known as the 
Development Fund. This Fund was inevitably overshadowed by the more 
pressing needs of the Capital Campaign. 

Starting this fall, however, the University is re-launching its annual 
giving program. A special appeal will be made to donors who have 
completed their commitments to the Capital Campaign as well as to those 
who did not make a gift. 

It will be the first time that an annual appeal has been made to the entire 
alumni body. Prior to 1963, annual appeals were addressed only to Sir 
George Williams and Loyola graduates. With the addition of Concordia 
alumni, the University now has more than 40,000 potential supporters. 

Please respond generously when you hear from the organizers of 
Annual Giving 1988-89. Your donation will be used for the development 
of Concordia’s four faculties, for student scholarships and fellowships, 
the Rector’s Fund for Initiatives and for athletics. 
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News briefs 





Verdun stadium comes to Loyola 


HE LOYOLA CAMPUS FOOT- 

ball field will look more like a 
real stadium this fall, with the arrival 
of a 3,500-seat section of concrete 
grandstands from the Verdun 
Municipal Stadium. 

Soil studies to establish foundation 
requirements were being conducted 
at press time, so an exact arrival date 
couldn't be given. But soil problems 
have dashed earlier hopes that the 
stadium would be in place for the 
Shaughnessy Cup match Sept. 17. 

The new grandstand, which is 270 
feet long and 16 rows high, will be 
erected on the Athletics Complex 
side of the field. Combined with 
existing wood seating on the side 
opposite, Concordia will be able to 
accommodate 6,000 fans at home 
games. 

The City of Verdun is building 
riverfront condominiums on its old 
Municipal Stadium site, and agreed 
to sell the grandstand to Concordia 
for anominal $1. The facility comes 
complete with lighting, fencing and 
press box. 

Verdun delayed demolishing the 
stands for a year to allow Concordia 
to study the feasibility of the 
acquisition. The go-ahead came at a 
Board of Governors meeting last 
May. 

Alumni representatives on the 
board — Peter Shea, John 
Economides, and Roy Firth — have 
been working closely with Athletics 
Director Bob Philip on the project. 
Alumni involvement will include 
launching a fund drive to repay a 
$358,000 university advance to 
cover dismantling, moving and 
reassembling the structure. 

Athletics Director Philip said an 
identical facility built from scratch 
would have cost at least $3 million. 
“Replacing the dilapidated wooden 
stands we have now would have cost 
$1 million in itself,’ he said. ‘““We’ll 
be getting superior facilities fora 
fraction of that amount.” 


CONVOCATION: Concordia 
University Magazine gained another 
3,000 alumni readers, bringing its 


total circulation to around 49,000, 
following convocation ceremonies 
at Place des Arts last June. 

Along with the 3,000 degrees 
presented to students in Concordia’s 
four faculties, the four-day event saw 
the awarding of nine honorary 
Doctor of Laws (LLD) degrees. 

Recipients included physics Nobel 
Prize winner Subrahmanyan Chan- 
drasekhar, whose theoretical work 
advanced knowledge of ‘‘black 
holes‘; author and former Concor- 
dia teacher Elizabeth Spencer; and 
Wei Yu, president of the Nanjing 
Institute of Technology, Concordia’s 
partner in a joint doctoral program 
launched last year. 

Other LLD recipients were 
Montreal architect Ray Affleck, 
philosopher-scientist Stafford Beer, 
chemist Ronald Gillespie, Quebec 
artist Jori Smith, Royal Bank chair- 
man Allan Taylor, and electrochemis- 
try scientist Ashok Vijh. 


MUSIC: A compact disc recording 
released late last spring is carrying 
Concordia’s name to music stores in 
19 countries, says music professor 
and clarinetist Sherman Friedland. 

Called New Music for the Clari- 
net, the disc features Friedland on 
clarinet accompanied by pianist Dale 
Bartlett. Two of the five avowedly 
esoteric pieces on the recording are 
by composers Wolfgang Bottenberg 
and Allan Crossman, both associate 
music professors at Concordia. 

The disc was recorded two 
summers ago in the Loyola Chapel, 
over five sessions lasting from 
midnight to 4 a.m., Friedland says. 
Daytime recording would have been 
jolted by Sherbrooke St. traffic. 

By late August, Friedland had 
received ‘“‘extremely encouraging 
letters’ about the recording. He was 
eagerly awaiting reviews in special- 
ized music magazines published by 
the International Clarinet Society 
and the Clarinet and Saxophone 
Society of Great Britain. 

Looking ahead, Friedland sees 
more recordings this year, but on 
cassette rather than expensive 
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compact discs. Plans call for some 
jazz, some music for a string trio, 
and some electro-acoustic music, he 
Says. 

But the big future date for the 
Music Department is June 1, 1989, 
when their new concert hall is 
scheduled to open. Now under 
construction behind the Loyola 
Campus Centre, the new hall will be 
home for the approximately 100 
performances put on annually by the 
department. 

The Concert Hall, referred to 
affectionately in its construction 
stage as the “Concert Hole,’ will also 
be available for rental. 
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Where multiculturalism 


is more than just talk 





Heather Clarke’s views 
on how to make ethnic 
diversity work smoothly 
are changing the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital 

and also apply in the 
strained world outside 


By Peter Leney 





UST TRY GETTING A VOODOO 
priest when you need one. Heather 
Clarke (BA 82) phoned around town 
when a Haitian mother brought her 
baby into the Montreal Children’s Hospital 
saying a spell had been cast on it. 

“T thought we could just get someone in 
to cancel the spell,” says Clarke, director of 
the hospital’s multiculturalism program. 
“But the person I called said you can’t 
summon a voodoo priest like that. They’re 
here in Montreal, but they don’t let them- 
selves be known to everybody.” 

And there were other considerations: 
“What about the guy back in Haiti who cast 
the spell? The moment he found out, there 
would be war between the two priests to 
see who was more powerful.’ 

Clarke tells with tale with some unease, 
wary of ethnic stereotyping, but it illus- 
trates the daily adventure of providing 
“culturally sensitive’ care at the Chil- 
dren’s, where a third of the young patients 
come from other than French or English- 
speaking backgrounds. 

Since 1985, Clarke has run a pioneering 
program to ease the complications where 
many cultures meet under the strain of 
worry about a sick child. Unlike the outside 
Canadian world, where multiculturalism 
remains a new and somewhat strained 
ideal, Clarke has the job of making it really 
work in the microcosm of a big city hospi- 
tal. 
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This can mean mediating at the point 


these kinds of questions and giving the 


Don't te]] where voodoo meets modern western other person the benefit of the doubt a bit 
medicine. More commonly, it means giving more.’ 

mother that a child the food he is used to at home, Cross-cultural training is “not a recipe 

her Child _ setting up cots so families can sleep over book of dos and don’ts,’ says Clarke. 

is beautiful beside their child, or assuring fearful par- ‘“‘Basically, it’s teaching awareness, sensitiv- 


ents that hospitalization is not synonymous 
with death in this country. 

It also calls for learning to avoid some 
rather innocent acts that are faux-pas in 
certain cultures. ““Don’t pat a Vietnamese 
child’s head,” says Clarke. “‘His parents will 
be upset because only the family should be 
ruffling his hair. 

“And a Haitian mother may become quite 
nervous if you say her child is beautiful. 
This is something we instinctively do, but 
the mother may feel it will make others 
jealous and they will wish ill on her child.” 

Clarke will give examples, but quickly 
adds that memorizing a list of rules is not 
the path to cross-cultural sensitivity. The 
immigrant experience is too complex to 
permit stereotyping. ‘““You have a blend of 
influences when people are brought up in 
one culture and move to another,’ she says. 

Both in the hospital and out on the street, 
the first step is to admit the relativity of 
one’s own culture, Clarke says. This puts 
the brakes on first and probably misguided 
impressions about other cultures. It’s a 
matter of stepping back and not assuming 
things immediately. 

Misunderstandings can arise over such 
simple cultural differences as how close a 
person stands to another while talking. 
“Our nurses sometimes think visiting doc- 
tors from the Middle East are coming on to 
them because they stand too close,’ she 
says. 

Conversely, Middle Eastern people think 
we're stand-offish because we step back a 
few feet, she adds. 

Even different styles in eye contact can 
cause misunderstanding. Clarke tells how 
middle managers at the hospital came away 
from a cross-cultural workshop pleased 
and ready to look afresh at their interac- 
tions with staff. 

“When a staff member looks down 
instead of looking you in the eye, is it 


ity, and flexibility.” 


HE CHILDREN’S PROGRAM IS THE 

first in Canada aimed at reaching the 
whole hospital from doctors to managers 
to cleaning staff. There are guest speakers, 
cross-cultural training workshops, inter- 
pretation services, and such brighteners as 
posters around the wards giving descrip- 
tions of various ethnic holidays. 

The simple act of putting up posters had 
an impact that surprised Clarke, she says. 
“Tt helped in setting appointments. And ifa 
child was particularly despondent on a 
certain day, the staff would know it’s 
because he would normally be home cele- 
brating.” 

The posters were also an ice-breaker 
among hospital employees themselves, 
who come from some 40 different ethnic 
groups. “It sparked off conversations. Peo- 
ple would say, ‘Oh, it’s your New Year. 
What are you doing special?’ It lets people 
share their backgrounds.”’ 

The program is a federally-funded pilot 
project intended to serve as a model for 
other hospitals, and it’s no accident a 
children’s hospital was chosen for the 
experiment. ““You don’t expect a child to 
adapt as much as an adult,” says Clarke. 

“And we work with whole families — the 
child, parents and grandparents. Our out- 
patient clinic is very busy, so it’s important 
for us to know what’s going on at home.’ 

Home life and its impact on follow-up 
treatment was at the origin of the Chil- 
dren’s multiculturalism effort, says Clarke. 
The hospital’s speech therapy director 
wondered if her instructions to practice 
speech patterns with a baby at home were 
being lost in families from cultures where 
babbling away to babies is not the norm. 

Clarke gives another example of an audi- 
ologist trying to sell a family on having 
their child wear a hearing aid to gain 


respect or disrespect? They started asking autonomy. That’s fine, unless the family » 
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culture favors interdependence and pulling 
together to serve as the ears for the child. In 
that case, the autonomy argument falls flat. 

“If you are aware of the possibilities of 
differences, then you can negotiate a treat- 
ment plan that will be followed,’ Clarke 
says. “By going in cold and not asking 
questions, you can remain in the dark fora 
long time.”’ 

A key rule at the hospital is to not deny 
parent’s beliefs, Clarke says. “If someone 
comes in saying their baby is ill because a 
spell has been cast on it, we say that we will 
do all we can to give the child the power to 
resist. 

‘We may think it’s a virus, while the 
parent thinks it’s a spell, but we’re talking 
in a way where we both understand each 
other. We’re both trying to help the child 
get through this.”’ 

The same thinking applies when a child 
comes in with a piece of red wool tied to his 
wrist or around his neck. It’s a common 
Latin American parental way of shielding 





their child from the “evil eye’ — a look 
from someone that can bring ill fortune on 
the child. 

“If the parent has put it there, we assume 
they did it for a reason,’ says Clarke. “‘So 
we don’t cut it off unless we need to for 
surgery.” 

Clarke does admit to preparing informa- 
tion sheets on six different cultural groups 
the hospital often sees, spelling out such 
items as child-rearing practices, family 
structures and attitudes to health care. But 
the concern over stereotyping is delaying 
the project. 

“Can you imagine a guide for dealing 
with white Anglo-Saxon Canadians?” she 
asks. “‘Is the man in charge of the house 
while the woman does the cooking? Things 
may be changing in the cities, but the 
fellows in small towns are certainly not 
making supper.” 

The example illustrates Clarke’s fear that 
cross-cultural training based on a recipe of 


cultural traits can leave some people worse p> 
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We assume 
the red wool 
is there 

for a reason 
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Canada may 
follow the 
Caribbean model 
of cultural blending 


off than before. “I worry when someone 
hears a speaker and says ‘Now I know how 
blacks raise their kids.’ That is dangerous, 
because it lends itself to stereotyping and 
simplifying things.” 

Equally wrong is the opposite extreme of 
dismissing cultural differences, she says. 
“If you think everybody is fundamentally 
like you, with a few superficial differences, 
then you’re not going to be open to radical- 
ly different ways of thinking. 

“It’s always easy to see things in black 
and white, but you have to find a middle 
road.’ 


LARKE WAS BORN IN ENGLAND BUT 
brought to Canada at age 10 and grew 


up in unicultural small town Ontario. Her 


multicultural exposure began when she 
came to Riviére du Loup 11 years ago to 
study French and met her future husband, a 
French-Canadian who works for the Que- 
bec government as a language teacher to 
immigrants. 

The pair travelled through Africa in 1981, 
where Clarke got a first-hand look at hospi- 
tal care in a foreign culture. Stricken with 
dysentery, malaria and bronchitis, she 
entered hospital in Sudan, and was sur- 
prised by 4 a.m. get-well visits from stran- 
gers coming from mosque prayers, and 
afternoon group visits by kids coming from 
school. 
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“My idea of hospital care was that I 
should rest,’ she says. ‘““Their idea was that 
I should have lots of people around to help 
me get better.’ Clarke says she converted to 
the Sudan approach so much that a subse- 
quent private room hospital experience 
drove her crazy from loneliness. 

Now a resident of Montreal’s Plateau 
Mont Royal district, Clarke enjoys the 
charms of growing multiculturalism in her 
neighborhood. 

Looking at Canada’s march to multi- 
culturalism, she sees a future of borrowing 
and exchanging among ethnic groups rath- 
er than a festival of cultural purities. It’s a 
model drawn from her Concordia classes 
with Prof. Gail Valaskakis, who used Inuit 
experience to debunk cultural purity. 

“She described how people in the North 
would set up tents alongside their govern- 
ment-built houses and run electricity out to 
have lights and TV in the tent,’ Clarke 
recalls. “Cultural purity is a myth. What 
really happens is borrowing.” 

Clarke also agrees with Université de 
Montréal anthropology professor Gilles 
Bibeau who told a conference she attended 
that Canada will likely follow the cultural 
blending model of the Caribbean islands, 
where a special culture has arisen from the 
Carib Indians, African blacks, English, Chi- 
nese and East Indians. 

“Bibeau said he cannot see everyone 
ending up as French Canadians in Quebec. 
We'll have a new identity affected by all 
ethnic groups in the province.” 

Changes are already occurring: ““We 
think nothing of cooking shish-kebab or 
couscous for supper.’ But Clarke admits 
that grown-ups remain culturally isolated. 
“In a city like Montreal, where you see 
many different nationalities on the Metro, 
there are many people who have never 
spoken to a Vietnamese or black.’ 

But there is hope through children. 
“Look what’s happening in schools,’ she 
says. “Young children seem to be playing 
across racial lines much more than before. 
And pictures in textbooks show people of 
different origins together.’ 

Reaching across cultural barriers can be 
stressful and fraught with misunderstand- 
ing. But making it work, Clarke says, just 
calls for “‘an agile mind’”’ that looks at the 
diversity as a challenge. 

“If you see it as a challenge, you’re fine. 
But if you say ‘Oh, no, here comes another 
one, then you’re going to have a very bad 
day.” 








Concordians at Seoul 


Photos: Ron Levine 





Olympic wrestling contenders Lawrence Holmes, 
Doug Yeats, and Clark Davts: It’s a cat and mouse 
game, not brute strength, when you fight the world 


By David Sherman 


PRAWLED ON THE GRASS IN FRONT OF THE 

Loyola Athletic Complex are two of Canada’s 

Olympic wrestling hopefuls, sucking in the first 

cool breezes of early evening and watching a 
handful of women work out in tight but modest attire. 

The view is not a bad one, and it sure beats what awaits 

them inside. The Soviet wrestling team has just dropped 


by for a friendly workout, and though they dress in even 
less than the women pumping and grinding on the grass 
outside, the Soviet gyrations tend to be a touch more 
personal. Not to mention painful. 

So Clark Davis and Doug Yeats (BEng 85) are in no hurry 
to return to the mats, despite pleas from an assistant coach 
that they come and mix some sweat with the Soviets in 
another primer for the Seoul Summer Olympics that start 
on September 17. 
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Yeats and Davis tugging for advantage 





The third Concordian on Canada’s 12-member Olympic 
wrestling team, Lawrence Holmes, has not been fortunate 
enough to escape. After having mopped down the mats 
with a perfectionism that would make a mother proud, 
he’s already having his limbs manipulated in a less than 
amiable fashion by a visitor from the East. 

You can’t blame the guys for preferring the view of 
performing women to going one-on-one with the Soviets. 
The gym is just a few degrees cooler than a sauna and 
though the women pay their admirers no attention at all, 
neither does the rest of the country. Fame is one of many 
things these champions have learned to do without. 

“Davis is the most successful wrestler Canada has ever 
had,’ says his coach Victor Zilberman, a Soviet ex- 
wrestler and ex-patriate who will coach the Canadian 
Olympic team in South Korea. A three-time national 
wrestling champion in his native land, Zilberman came to 
Canada by way of Israel in 1974, won a World Cup silver 
medal for Canada in 1977, and then retired to take over as 
Quebec’s provincial coach. 

Now he runs the Montreal Wrestling Club and coaches 
Concordia’s team in a low-key but forceful manner, his 
voice soft but his instructions firm as he watches the push 
and pull of the athletes on the mat. 

Davis, a sociology student, is quiet, handsome, 
reserved. Looking at him, you wouldn’t think he could 
tear your head off, but perhaps it’s that Clint Eastwood 
laid-back confidence that has given him an edge fighting 
around the world. 

Twice winner of the World Cup, he placed third in an 
international tournament in the Soviet Union last Febru- 


Now at 31, between working out several hours a day and 
squeezing in a few minutes of girl-watching when time 
allows, he works stripping pianos at West End Piano Ltd., 
along with Doug, whose family owns the Montreal West 
business, and Holmes. 

Looking ahead, Davis contemplates a career in piano 
tuning. 


HE INCONGRUITY OF TUNING PIANOS AFTER 

having spent the last 18 years trying to plough an 
opponent through a rubber mat seems quite matter-of-fact 
to Davis. 

What all three Olympic hopefuls have in common — 
other than working on pianos when they’re not wrench- 
ing at bodies — is a refusal to take themselves too seriously 
off the mat. They answer questions as if they find it 
curious that anyone would be interested in what they have 
devoted much of their life to. 
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If there have been no groupies to follow them, neither 
has there been much press to inflate them or spectators to 
cheer them on. They have toiled in a publicity vacuum for 
most of their careers, making do with the personal 
gratification of besting a stranger in a test of finesse, 
strategy, and a spicing of strength. 

Says Yeats: “Strength is a very small factor. It’s much 
more a cat and mouse game. At this level, it’s not the one 
who’s stronger that’s going to win. It’s the one who wants 
it most. Fear equals defeat.” 

Davis has been pinning opponents with double and 
single leg takedowns and ankle picks for so long, it’s all 
pretty much down pat. To him, success comes with 
“technique and mental toughness. Tactics and strategy,’ 
he says. ‘““You have to be psyched up to carry them out 100 
per cent.” 

A neophyte who drops by the gym to watch a workout 
sees a Slow graceless dance, sometimes horizontal, some- 
times vertical, punctuated by furious bursts of power as 
each man grabs for an advantage. The sport seems to offer 
little more than exertion, exhaustion, and the chance to 
be close to your fellow man. 

There is not the frantic speed of hockey, the complex 
geometry of baseball, the quickness of basketball, or even 
the sharp volleys of tennis. 

Yet, says Davis: ‘““The excitement is like a drug.’ 

Yeats says it’s ““so much more an intense sport than a 
team sport. You don’t have time to sit back and appreciate 
the small points of technique. You have to concentrate 
until the match is over.” 

For Yeats, like the rest, the appetite for the sport is as 
voracious as his enthusiasm at the dinner table. He says he 
eats what anyone else does who has an eye for nutrition, 
just more of it. 

“You have to have a ton of food in you,” he says. ‘“You 
burn up a lot.” 


W ORKOUTS ARE FOUR HOURS A DAY, BUILDING 
to six as the Games draw closer, then tapering off a 
few weeks before Seoul for a little recuperation. There are 
weights to lift and bodies to practice on three times a day. 

Two or three weeks before the Olympics, they'll start 
screening videos of the last two World Cups. 

“You have to familiarize yourself with your opponent,’ 
says Yeats. “It gets rid of that nervous feeling when you 
haven't fought people before and you don’t know what to 
expect.” 

The 26-year-old Holmes, a freestyle wrestler like Davis, 
describes his teammate as “utterly relaxed. Davis is 
probably one of the toughest wrestlers physically. He 
always puts 110 per cent into wrestling.’ 





sae 





Holmes airborne as the dance heats up 
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For Holmes, the main attraction is the one-on-one 
combat as opposed to team against team. 

“For every opponent, if you know them in advance, 
you have to have a different strategy,’ he says. 

Holmes came to Concordia from Emery Collegiate in 
Toronto specifically to wrestle. He’s studying sports 
administration, but wrestles for the Montreal Wrestling 
Club rather than Concordia because he used up his 
collegiate eligibility at Emery. 

Coach Zilberman says the sport requires an all-round 
athlete: “Talent, balance, co-ordination, strength. What is 
needed is commitment and desire to be the best.’ 

He credits Davis for his mental abilities, the ability to 
perform his best under pressure. 

“Wrestling is a character builder,’ Zilberman continues. 
“In a team sport, when the team loses, everyone loses. 
Here when you lose, you lose by yourself.” 

But in a city where greco-roman and freestyle wrestling 
ranks right up there with chemistry as a spectator sport, 
even winning can be a lonely achievement. 

Concordia has won the Canadian Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Union wrestling championship five times, and 
finally got their own wrestling mat after the third title. But 
the team still has to practice in the basketball gym, which 
means a good part of the practice day is spent hauling the 
mats from storage, setting them up, sweeping them off, 
and washing them down. 

“T think it’s shameful we have that calibre of team and 
we get no notice,” says Yeats. ““There’s very little funding 
available. It deserves more recognition.” 


OME OF THE BLAME, THEY SAY, CAN BE LAID ON 
the carnivals put on at the Forum and TV where 
behemoths take turns trading insults before trying to 
throw each other into the front row seats. The only 
similarity between what the collegians do and what’s on 
TV is the name. Here, anger is decidedly frowned on. 
Says Zilberman: “I don’t allow them to get angry. 
Athletes have to respect their opponents.” 
In greco-roman wrestling, contact with the legs is 


forbidden. The idea is to grasp your opponent, throw him 
through the air and then pin him. Freestyle concentrates 
on the legs. The strategy is to use a number of feints to 
tackle the guy facing you and pin him. Punches, body 
slams, and running someone’s head into the corner posts 
are considered unsportsmanlike. 

Even during the tune-up with the Soviets, after each 
pair got through trying to push each other through the 
floor, they would get up, shake hands and try to manage to 
pronounce their opponent’s name properly. All very 
civilized. 

For Yeats and Davis, this will probably be their last 
Olympics. 

Yeats has been making the pageant since Montreal in 
1976, where he finished 12th. He was forced to boycott 
Moscow with the rest of North America’s athletes, but 
fought to a fifth place finish in Los Angeles. In 1984, he 
was out of the medals but this year, he’s determined to be 
in the thick of them. 

“The first time you go to the Olympics, there is a bit of 
awe and you can get overwhelmed,’ says Yeats. “I was just 
glad to be there. Now I’m out to win.” 

He refuses to admit that any one opponent even 
intimidates him, although the Soviet Union, Poland and 
Bulgaria offer the strongest competition. And he 
wouldn’t mind getting some of the luck built into 
Olympic competition procedure: Early matches are deter- 
mined by a draw, so you hope to face weaker opponents at 
that stage, saving the heavy hitters for the semi-finals. 

“But if I do draw any of the Eastern block teams in the 
first round, I would just put my best match together in the 
beginning,’ he says. “I’ve lost against some of them and 
I’ve won against some of them. You have to be on your 
toes.” 

Davis calls the Olympics pretty powerful medicine and 
admits that he was a little too relaxed the last time he 
made the trek. This time, though, he too is aiming for the 
podium. 

And if he or Yeats or both of them make it, perhaps they 
won't have to spend their time ogling women from afar. It 
will be the women’s turn to ogle. It’s the least they 
deserve. ¢ 
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Science with 
a friendly face 





Ann Montgomery is an avid promoter and flying 
squirrel chauffeur at Sudbury’s Science North centre 


By Peter Leney 
in Sudbury 


LL THE ELEMENTS OF A MUD- 

happy childhood were there — a 

pile of earth, a little shovel, and a 

hose supplying water — enough 

to tempt even an adult into shaping moun- 

tains, building dams, and dictating the 

course of rivers. I checked that no one was 

watching, assumed an indifferent look, and 

dug in to reshape the world. Go forth, river, 
and erode. 

The God-playing opportunity is one of a 

day’s worth of “‘interactive’’ encounters at 


Science North, a four-year-old science cen- 
tre that is the pride of Sudbury. Hands-on 
science rather than exhibits behind plexi- 
glass is Science North’s distinction, says 
Ann Montgomery (SGW-BA 64), who 
joined the centre as marketing manager last 
January. 

The new job was an abrupt career change 
after 20 years working in Toronto’s univer- 
sity milieu, but Montgomery became an 
instant fan. “All science centres try to 
educate people to be more at home with 
science, but there are people who like our 
approach more because you can get in and 
touch things. 
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Winning over 
people who 
were terrible 
at biology 

in high school 


“You can give Amik the beaver a scratch 
behind the ear, make snowflakes, and 
check out your physical fitness. The other 
day, some people were dissecting a sheep 
heart to see how it works.” 

Science North occupies a gleaming stain- 
less steel building and groups exhibits 
around the animal world, weather, geolo- 
gy, communications, the universe and the 


- human body. Entry is through a tunnel 


blasted out of pre-Cambrian rock, a re- 
minder of the local mining culture. 

Attractions along a tour include invita- 
tions to lie on a bed of nails (somehow, it 
doesn’t hurt), discover the real shape of a 
raindrop (pancake), play tunes on a xylo- 
phone built of drill core rock, watch car- 
penter ants at work, or find a fossil in a pile 
of rocks and take it home. ~ 

In the geosphere section, you can sit by a 
seismograph and wait for an earthquake or 
nuclear test to show up anywhere in the 
world. The weather section gives air quali- 
ty readings for towns across Ontario, help- 
ing plan travel schedules. For bird watch- 
ers, binoculars and guide books are pro- 
vided at a desk looking out on a bird 
feeding station. 

Montgomery traces her mid-life career 
change to infatuation with a baby beaver in 
Quebec City. As liaison director for the 
bilingual Glendon College campus of York 
University, she was assigned to last year’s 
francophone summit to help put forth 
Ontario’s bilingual face. Next to her in the 
Ontario tent was the Science North exhibit 
with a four-month-old beaver. 

“T’d never seen a beaver up close and he 
was such a sweetie,’ she says. She got to 
know the Science North staff on repeated 
visits to the beaver and learned in October 
that the centre was consolidating promo- 
tion activities under a new marketing man- 
ager position. She applied and got the job, 
arriving in January to 30-below tempera- 
tures. 

The change came after a long Toronto 
stretch, including ten years as assistant to 
the dean of Osgoode Hall and the last six at 
Glendon. Montgomery was active with Sir 
George alumni in Toronto, continuing an 
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association forged with her very general BA 
that ranged over English, French, German, 
Russian, biology, zoology, philosophy, psy- 
chology and sociology. 

Science North brought some parallels 
with her old job marketing bilingual post- 
secondary education for Glendon College. 
“You try to convey to people that some- 
thing they thought not very interesting to 
them really is. People say, ‘Oh, science. I 
was terrible in biology in high school. I 
don’t want to know about it.’ 

‘They think science is all people in white 
coats. We're trying to show how what 
they’re doing every day is related to sci- 
ence.” 

The difference at Science North is mar- 
keting to tourists over radio and TV. 
“You've got to be more glitzy,’ she says. 
“I’m learning fast about coping with radio 
and TV advertising, production of com- 
mercials and buying media time. Fortu- 
nately, my staff is superb.”’ 

Apart from managing fund-raising and 
promoting special events, Montgomery’s 
job has included such offbeat duties as 
driving flying squirrels and turtles down to 
Toronto to appear at last summer’s eco- 
nomic summit meeting. Science North got 
national newspaper coverage over Amik 
the beaver’s summit appearance. 


Montgomery says that Science North was 
born of local initiative, not from Toronto. 
Mining firms Inco and Falconbridge gave 
generously, while professors from Lauren- 
tian University and Cambrian College 
offered spiritual guidance. 

Ties to the community are well culti- 
vated. For one thing, Science North was at 
the World Junior Track and Field champi- 
onships in Sudbury this past August, invit- 
ing athletes to record their prowess on the 
centre’s fitness testing equipment. Local 
kids will be able to compare their fitness to 
that of world class athletes. 

The centre also organizes an annual air 
show named after Rusty Blakey, a pioneer 
northern Ontario bush pilot. Last August’s 
show featured vintage de Havilland aircraft 
marking the firm’s 60th anniversary. Spe- 
cial guests were Dick Rutan and Jeanna 
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Yeager, the pair who flew the first non-stop 
around-the-world flight in 1986. 

Montgomery adds that the science centre 
has also hosted Titanic photographer Mar- 
tin Bowen, Mt. Everest climber Sir Edmund 
Hillary, and various astronauts. “Anyone 
with a science connection is likely to show 
up here sooner or later,’ she says. 


Her move from big city to pre-Cambrian 
rock and forest was an easy transition. ‘‘My 
parents come from southern Quebec (her 
mother’s family is from Stanstead, her 
father’s from Philipsburg) so I like the 
country environment as much as the city. 
And I'd certainly rather be looking over a 
lake than downtown Toronto.” 

It helps that Sudbury has worked to shed 
its bleak moonscape image. The Inco nick- 
el smelter built a taller smokestack in 1971 


SCIENCE # 


to cut local pollution damage. Residents 
took up the challenge to clean up, plant 
lawns and trees, grow flowers, and make up 
for years of neglect, Montgomery says. 
With a new job to learn, Montgomery has 
been too busy to take up fishing and 
softball, the twin diversions of a mid- 
Canada summer. But she puts her bike to 
good use pedalling around the “zillion 
teenie lakes’’ in the area, and plans to ski 


this winter. : 
Montgomery says she was ready for 


change when the Science North opportuni- 
ty arose. “But I don’t know if I would have 
come if Science North hadn’t been the 
place it was. It just blew me away on my 
first visit. I like the people who work here, 
the friendly and informative feeling about 
it, the fact that you can touch and pick up 
things. And I love the building.” 4 
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Amik the 
camera-shy 
beaver waves 

to spectators 

at Science North 
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Two geol 
chase the 
in Rouyn-Noran 


Jack Stoch, 
prospector at heart, 
is bursting with ideas 


NYONE OVERHEARING THE SHORT, WIREY 
man dressed in blue jeans, plaid shirt and wide- 
brimmed hat might take him for a happy philos- 
opher. “I’m in love with my ideas,’ Jack Stoch 
(SGW-BSc 72) declares on the walk to lunch at the elegant 
Noranda Hotel. 

But we’re in a hardrock mining town dominated by a 
giant copper smelter smokestack, and geologist Stoch’s 
ideas are not the capital-I Hegelian sort. In mining talk, 
“ideas” refer to educated guesses on which rock forma- 
tions might hide mineral veins, hopefully bearing gold. 
Loving your ideas, he confesses, is ‘‘the disease of the 
prospector.” 

It’s a disease Stoch first caught in 1974 when he began 
working for Noranda Mines, and it led him to quit the big 
mining company after a couple of years. At Noranda, the 
fresh Sir George geology grad chafed under the yoke of 
working on other people’s “ideas’’ of promising explora- 
tion territory. From the start, he wanted to pick his own 
spots. 

Today, Stoch has interests in some 200,000 acres of 
exploration claims around Rouyn-Noranda in northwest- 
ern Quebec, and puts his research and salesmanship talent 
to work getting other people to pay the cost of “drilling 
my ideas.” > 








Stories and photos by Peter Leney To page 18 
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ogy grads 
big strike 
da gold country 


Sue Luck 

dreams of taking 
a biopsy 

of Botswana 


F NAMES MEAN ANYTHING, 

exploration geologist Sue Gur- 

gurewicz (BSc 85) made a bril- 
liant marriage. Her husband is Gra- 
ham Luck, a fellow Concordia 
geology grad with a fitting surname 
in the high-risk hunt for mineral 
wealth. 

“Tf I have a good drill hole, I'll 
sometimes hear that Lady Luck 
strikes again,’ Sue said in a Concor- 
dia Magazine interview last June. 

But the Boucherville native has 
made her own luck in an adventure- 
some career including postings in 
Ungava, Quebec City, Toronto and 
little Pickle Lake, Ontario. By age 31, 
she’s also shown that a woman can be 
boss in a man’s world, and that a 
mostly long distance marriage to 
another geologist can survive some 


Early last summer, Sue Luck was 
“nurturing” a gold exploration pro- 
gram for Falconbridge outside 
Rouyn-Noranda and enthusing that 
“only one in a hundred geologists 
sees the values I’m getting here.’ 
Later, she was back in.  Quebec’s 
Ungava region on a platinum explora- 
tion project that would be Canada’s 
first platinum mine if the “values” 
prove high enough. 

There was also the prospect of 
work in Botswana, a gem on the 
international geology circuit for its 
proximity to South Africa’s world 
class gold deposits. “It’s the ulti- 
mate,” she says, adding that the inter- 
national experience could open 
doors to New Zealand, Australia and 
China. 

Luck likens her exploration geolo- 





earth like exploratory surgery.’ Many 
holes are drilled around a promising 
formation and samples of the result- 
ing rock core analyzed. The goal is to 
build a 3-D picture of underground 
secrets that will answer the big ques- 
tions. Is there gold there? How does it 
occur? 

It’s a detective skill she first remem- 
bers liking while studying dinosaurs 
in Grade 6. Whether you are probing 
the reptilian past or the geological 
present, the challenge is “‘using tiny 
pieces of information to put together 
a puzzle.” 

But some geologists have more fun 
than others. Luck says the “fun part”’ 
is being on the rare exploration play 
that leads to an actual mine. Most 
don’t. “When a mine is producing, 
the important thing is that at some 
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JACK STOCH, continued 


a 


Rouyn-Noranda (and mining everywhere) is thriving on 
high gold prices and generous government tax treatment 
of mining exploration dollars, and Stoch’s business has 
grown apace. Two years ago, Géoconseils Jack Stoch Ltée 
moved from the basement at home to a renovated former 
Chinese laundry in downtown Noranda. The new quar- 
ters are already cramped for filing space. 

At the office, people in bush clothes come and go. One 
minute, Stoch is discussing a property with two men from 
the giant mining firm Inco, which is paying Stoch for the 
right to explore one of his claims. Later, he is dispatching a 
John Wayne figure off to Nevada to study a possible gold 
propetty. 

Stoch’s business is a highly individual one of staking or 
acquiring properties whose geological features look 
promising, in his studied opinion. Then he writes a report 
and goes knocking on other companies’ doors to sell 
them on the “‘idea’’. 

“I say ‘Look, I’m smarter than you guys. This is 
something I found and you should pay me for the right to 
work on it.” 





Stoch’s statuesque protest against pink flamingos 
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He sometimes has to pitch to ten companies before 
getting a taker, but the eventual flow of cash easily 
supports a business that grows “‘like an amoeba,’ always 
adding new properties. Money over a five-year agreement 
might range from $10,000 in the first year to $250,000 at 
the end. 

But the real payoff comes if a producing mine results. 
Stoch retains an interest in smelter production that could 
pay millions. In a fingers-crossed tone, he says that his 
first ever producing mine is expected to come on stream 
by next year. 

By contrast, his tone is oddly gleeful when describing 
the chances of never finding anything. “The average 
orebody is only 800 feet long, and maybe 10-12 feet wide. 
What you’re looking for is needles in a haystack. It’s a mix 
of geological theory and bullshit luck, mainly the latter.’ 

While a rich producing mine is the big incentive, ‘‘the 
trick is to make a good living without ever finding one,’ 
he says. And that calls for deep research on the property’s 
history and geology, with personal experience thrown in 
to make a difference. 

“It’s a very personal thing,’ Stoch explains. ““You can 
get a hundred geologists together and they’ ll each have a 
different assessment of a property. It’s the reading of the 
rocks, things you’ve seen before that you relate to but 
others don’t. I may overlook things, too.” 

At one point, the John Wayne figure intervenes to 
explain Stoch’s success. “Jack checks out a property 
pretty thoroughly and comes armed with information 
that makes it interesting to someone else,” he says. Others 
might just send in a claim map, say that there’s zinc 
showing on it, and leave the job of coming up with ideas 
to the customer. 


TOCH DOESN’T TRACE HIS EASE WITH LANGUAGE 

like “‘andesites in part brecciated’’ and “younger 
dykes of gabbro, diorite and diabase followed by lam- 
prophyre dykes” back to a childhood love of rocks. He 
did enjoy nature as a small boy from a farm near Cornwall. 
But the family moved to Montreal when he was seven, and 
his father opened a dépanneur/hot dog stand on Ville- 
neuve St. 

Stoch worked in the family store while attending Sir 
George. He drifted into geology, attracted partly by Prof. 
Henry De Romer, whom he recalls fondly as “‘a complete 
eccentric, intelligent and a super person. I liked the 
people and courses, but I was never very good at it,’ he 
says. 

His most tangible memento of Sir George days is a roly- 
poly figure of a sculpture that once enjoyed a brief stay on 
the Hall Building mezzanine. Stoch knew the artist, 
graduate Monika Braham, and now the statue sits in his 
front yard. He jokes that it’s his protest against people 
who put little Negro and flamingo statues on their lawns. 

The art collection continues indoors where Stoch 
proudly displays several macabre sculptures by Concordia 
technical adviser Mark Prent, an Outremont high school 
friend. Home and office walls are thick with prints by B.C. 
nature painter Marla Wilson. 


Be 


SUE LUCK, continued 
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‘Do we have the ingredients here to 
bake our cake? Is every element 
present to give us something eco- 
nomic?’ ”’ 

Beyond studying rocks, Luck’s 
Rouyn-Noranda program last sum- 
mer called for negotiating with prop- 
erty owners whose land the mining 
firm wanted to explore. She was 
pleased at reaching a deal with one 
owner after three male colleagues 
had tried and failed. 

Luck has also learned to ride a little 
trail bike like a racehorse along mud- 
dy forest paths leading out to drilling 
sites. 


HE SAYS BEING A WOMAN IN A 
man’s world brought some early 
kidding over how well she could 
drive a truck, for example. There 
have also been male advances. “It’s 
human nature and always comes into 
play in the field,’ she says. “But I’m 
no spring chicken. I can see BS way 
before it happens.”’ 
She figures that personality ulti- 
mately drowns out the man-woman 





enough personality that no one will 
think I can’t do something because 
I’m female.” 

Luck broke new ground for women 
in a 1986 assignment as “party chief” 
heading up a 17-member Falcon- 
bridge team exploring for Ungava 
platinum. 

“It was a first for Falconbridge in 
Quebec to put a woman in charge of 
such a big thing,’ she says, describing 
the job as a big turning point in her 





career. ““From then on, people would 
say ‘She’s a leader. ”’ 

But marriage presented a constraint 
to be worked out. After Ungava came 
eight months in Quebec City with 
Falconbridge, and a coveted perma- 
nent job offer. But Luck felt she had to 
decline it in order to finally rejoin 
husband Graham in Toronto. 

The marriage-career dilemma 
made her bitter, thinking that her 
career was over. She reluctantly stud- 
ied real estate but quit after her first 
week as an agent. 

“T hated it,” she says. “I was so sad 
and Graham was sad for me. We grew 
from that experience. We now know 
that we’re happy for each other’s 
successes. We can’t just want the 
other person to be there.’ So she got 
back into geology, chasing platinum 
at an abandoned mine near Pickle 
Lake. 

She estimates they have lived 
together only six months in two years 
of official married life, relying heavi- 
ly on the telephone. The couple first 
met at a Loyola bash in September, 
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Stoch does not miss Montreal and talks up the “quality 
of life’’ of Rouyn-Noranda as a good place to raise his two 
children with wife Diane, a senior accountant at Noranda 
Mines when they married in 1978. He shows off the 
town’s growth on a tour of new housing sub-divisions, 
shopping centres, regional Hydro-Quebec offices and the 
oddity of an old water tower converted into condos. 

On the business side, Stoch recently started looking for 
gold beyond Quebec. There is Nevada, a “‘bit of Mexico”’, 
and a shining prospect in far-off Ghana, where he is 
negotiating the takeover and operation of a gold mine that 
wound down under Marxist rulers. 

“The prize is big,’ he says, noting that Ghana was the 
world’s biggest gold producer before South Africa’s 
deposits were discovered. Stoch viscerally dislikes med- 
dling government, but reports that “the Marxists I met in 
Ghana were the most capitalistic people I ever saw. 
They’ve seen their country go down the toilet.” 

Along with the novelty of foreign adventure, Stoch is 
having his first experience with public ownership in his 
affairs. He assembled various properties into two com- 
panies, Globex Mining Enterprises Inc. and Fairfield 
Explorations Inc., which now trade on the Montreal 
Exchange. Among Globex directors is fellow SGW grad 
Chris Bryan. 

The public share sale last November was “‘the hardest 
sell of my life,’ says Stoch, coming right after the October 
stock market crash that also sharply deflated the value of 


his own extensive investments in penny mining stocks. “‘I 
was rich until October,’ he says. His one extravagance, a 
big Audi car, is described as “‘pre-October’’. 

A 1987 Canada Day party he threw with a friend might 
count as a second extravagance of pre-crash days. About 
750 guests came, some flown in from Toronto and 
Montreal, to feast on marinated buffalo at a lakeside park 
rented from the city. 

Along with Stoch’s personal market reversal, Globex 
and Fairfield’s new public shareholders are also suffering 
from the depressing aftermath of last October. Both stocks 
were issued at 50 cents, but last July Globex traded at 35 
cents and Fairfield at 20 cents. 

However, buyers were warned that mining investment 
is risky. ““We weren't telling people to take money from 
their food budget,” says Stoch. 

Whatever the ups and downs of stock market paper 
wealth, Stoch’s job suits him well. “‘I like it because it’s a 
self-reliant sort of thing. If I screw up, it’s because I’m 
lousy at what I do. If I succeed, it’s because I’m good at 
convincing someone else that my concepts are worth- 
while.” 

And fellow geologists, he adds, are a good class of 
people to work with. “As a group, they’re well read, well 
travelled, very tolerant, and willing to listen. You can’t be 
close-minded when you’re dealing in ideas all the time.” 

It's pretty clear, though, that the prospector’s disease is 
epidemic: They do seem to love their own ideas best. 
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Luck’s speedy transportation to muddy drilling site 





1981, when Sue started university 
studies after six years working at the 
Université de Montréal to put an 
earlier husband through school, only 
to see that marriage end. 

But if moving around complicates a 
geologist marriage, Luck says it’s the 
key to success. “I’ve worked for six 
companies in base metal camps, ura- 
nium exploration, gold, and _ plati- 
num. They’re all different environ- 
ments and exploration approaches. 
The more you touch and see, the 
stronger you become.” 

Luck’s grade six encounter with the 
dinosaur challenge was followed by a 
strong science orientation at Mac- 
donald Cartier Regional High, where 
she was good enough in high jumping 
to make the Canadian Junior Olympic 
team. Comparisons were made to 
Olympic high-jumper Debbie Brill, 
but Luck, who stands almost six feet 
tall, says “she discovered little boys 
and gave up training.” 

Still, she credits her athletic side for 
making geology attractive. “I’m a 
very physical person, and I like the 
nature side of geology. I excel when I 
can combine physical and mental 
challenges.”’ 

She is expansive praising Concor- 
dia’s geology program for its strong 
lab orientation and high marking 
standards. “I remember hating it at 
the time because our failure rate was 
tremendous,’ she says. “‘But if you 
want to explore instead of being an 
academic, you’re better equipped by 
the hands-on experience Concordia 
provides.” 

She says the Abitibi region is full of 
Concordia geology grads, naming 
Maria Gabriel, Joel Scodnick, and 
Peter Pelz. They played baseball once, 
but Luck’s free time is largely spent 
renovating her house rather than 
socializing. Beyond home _ renova- 
tions, you “live for your work”’ in a 
town like Rouyn-Noranda, she says. 

And last June, Luck was living for 
her next geological challenge, fingers 
crossed it would be Botswana. 

““‘T want to see as much as I can,’ she 
says. “If the challenge dies, Ill stay 
home and have kids. But I don’t think 
I'll ever let the challenge die.” 4 
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Should your child 
be on television? 





Business 1s booming for child talent agent 
Natalia Fostaty as TV advertisers look for 
cute kids to sell everything from car tires 
to political parties 


ATALIA FOSTATY IS SIN- 


gle and 29 yet speaks like 
an adoring mother of the 
20-odd children whose 


smiling photos adorn her office wall. 

Small wonder, since motherly qual- 
ities fit naturally with her profession. 
As a child talent agent, Fostaty (BFA 
84) must make her young would-be 
stars sound irresistible to casting 
directors, while keeping track of 
whose baby teeth are falling out and 
who may be wearing braces. 

“I have to know who has braces on 
their teeth, who has acne, or whose 
voice is changing,’ she says in an 
interview in her toy-filled office at 
Talent House in Toronto. ““McDon- 
ald’s doesn’t want the kid behind the 
counter in their commercials to be 
wearing braces. Why, I don’t know. 
Kids do wear braces.” 

Fostaty landed in a growth business 
on joining Talent House in Septem- 
ber, 1987. Children are popping up all 
over in TV commercials, not just for 
hamburgers and diapers, but also for 
insurance, cheese, cars, tires, and 
even the Republican party in the U.S. 
presidential election campaign. 

She suspects the child-laden mes- 
sages are being used to appeal to 
baby-boomers finally having their 
own children. “Someone who’s 35 
watches a commercial and sees a kid 
who kind of looks like theirs and gets 
all excited,’ she reasons. 

Fostaty’s roster of children, aged 
from a few months to 20 years, have 
played in film productions such as 
Anne of Green Gables — The Sequel, 
Twilight Zone, and Ramona Quinby. 
But most work is in TV commercials 
for products like Burger King, Flint- 
stones vitamins, and Mr. Christie’s 
cookies. 

Earnings can be astounding for a 
child with the right stuff. “I’ve got a 
two-year-old who has made $19,000 
from acommercial shot in September, 
1987,” she says. “A baby can be five 
days old and the pay scale is the same 
as for a 55-year-old.” 


ee ee 
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But if the money is there, Fostaty 
has a frosty reception for parents 
who dream of using the windfall to 
put a new Mercedes in the driveway 
or buy mother a fur coat. It’s all 
“found money” that should be set 
aside for the kid, she maintains. 

Parents should be content with the 
thrill, not money lust, and Fostaty 
says that’s normally the case: ‘““You 
can’t imagine how delighted parents 
and grandparents are to see their little 
Johnny on TV. The child may be on 
only a few seconds, but parents will 
put it on video and tell all their 
friends.”’ 

And often, parents have to be con- 
tent with the outside possibility of 
stardom for their progeny. “‘Many 
kids don’t make money. They just get 
so happy being called in for an audi- 
tion.” 


F OSTATY DID GET LOTS OF 
calls from parents the week TV 
Guide ran a story on getting kids into 
commercials and a Toronto financial 
paper tackled the same subject under 
the tantalizing headline ‘Diaper 
Cash”’. 

But she picks new talent with care, 
scrutinizing parent as well as children 
for the right attitude. She asks cold- 
callers to write up a résume of what 
their kid can do and include a snap- 
shot. 

‘I don’t want people walking in off 
the street,’ she says. “‘Parents have to 
put out considerable time and energy 
driving the child around and sitting 
through auditions, so they have to be 
really serious.” 

Equally important, the path to pos- 
sible stardom should be fun for both 
parent and child. ‘““Kids shouldn’t be 
working. They're in front of a camera 
and they play. Once it becomes a job 
and they don’t like going to auditions 
anymore, it’s time to take a break.” 

For a parent, fun means avoiding 
the stage mother or father syndrome 
of coaching a child into a state of 
anxiety before auditions. Fostaty says 
she’s lucky there are no such tyrants 
among her kids’ parents, most of 
whom are performers represented on 
the adult side of Talent House’s busi- 


ness. 
In interviewing the child, Fostaty 





beyond the blue eyes and blond hair 
looks favored by ad agencies. “‘I like 
more charactery kids, not someone 
just sitting there like a bump ona log. 

“I sit them down and, if they’re in 
school, ask what their favorite sub- 
ject is, whether they have any pets, 
whether they play sports and sing 
and dance, and what they want to be 
when they grow up.’ 

In keeping with the emphasis on 
fun, Fostaty doesn’t want to hear kids 
express ambitions to be actors when 
they grow up “‘because they probably 
won't be. One of my six-year-olds 
said he wants to be a research scien- 
tist. That’s great.”’ 


HE ROAD TO CHILD TALENT 

agent for Fostaty goes back to 
growing up on the West Island in a 
family involved in the entertainment 
business. Her mother was a photogra- 
pher and her father a stage manager 
around Montreal night clubs in the 
50s. 

Today, one brother is an actor, 
while another is a CHOM-FM deejay 
going under the stage name Harry 
Schafer. 

Fostaty took her Concordia BFA in 
theatre, leaning to backstage adminis- 
tration rather than acting because she 
wanted “to make better films and 
better theatre. A lot of films being 
done in Montreal in the 70s were 
dumb — cities going up in flames, 
people being attacked by bugs.’ 

She tackled the fresh graduate’s 
problem of gaining practical experi- 


ence by enrolling in performing arts 
management at Thunder Bay’s Con- 
federation College, where work 
internships alternate with classroom 
study. The work terms had her travel- 
ling around Newfoundland and then 
northern Alberta as company man- 
ager for theatre groups. 

The program also provided a net- 
work of contacts that helped land her 
a post-graduation job organizing art- 
ists’ itineraries with General Arts 
Management Inc., an agency that 
booked chamber musician tours 
across North America. When the 
company cut back its business, Fosta- 
ty joined Talent House. 

As upbeat as she is representing her 
child stars, Fostaty says that the com- 
modity nature of the child talent 
business can be troubling. With ad- 
ults, you sell the artistic ability and 
talent they bring to a job. “Then all of 
a sudden, I was hit with the look. 

“Tt had nothing to do with whether 
the child could sing or dance or was a 
real actor,’ she says. “Casting direc- 
tors ask for a 13-year-old boy with 
curly hair and I supply him.” 

She admits the stress on looks 
alone is the downside of her job. 
“Yeah, I sit down with parents and 
we talk about this. I tell them not to 
take it personally that someone has 
an image of what is perfect for a film 
or commercial, and that their child 
doesn’t fit the image.” 

She also fights back by rebelling 
against the ad agency fixation on 
blond hair and blue eyes. ‘You look at 
commercials and everyone’s trying to 
be California. I don’t know why. I'd 
like to see more kids with freckles, 
braces, and curly dark hair. And there 
should be more blacks, more Chi- 
nese, a better representation of what 
exists in Toronto, Vancouver, and 
Montreal.” 

Fostaty is less troubled by the other 
potential problem of child stardom — 
that fame might turn a cute kid into a 
self-centred brat. “I’ve been lucky to 
have very level-headed parents who 
see that it doesn’t go to the child’s 
head,’ she says. 

It’s harmless enough, she says, that 
one of her brood’s favorite TV pro- 
grams is Lifestyles of the Rich and 
Famous. 4 
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Alumni news 





Reports from 


near and far 


Compiled by Rowan Miles, BA’86 


Note: Pre-1975 graduates are listed as 
either Loyola or Sir George graduates. 
From 1975 on, everyone is a graduate 
of Concordia University. 


LOYOLA 


The 40s 

Justin Anthony Kisielius, BSc 48, 
is a teacher with the South Shore Prot- 
estant School Board. He began teach- 
ing physics, chemistry and biology in 
1970 after 21 years with the Canadian 
army, including duty as resident staff 
officer at Loyola and Sir George from 
1958-62. Hobbies include singing ina 
barbershop quartet that performs 
across North America. 


The 60s 

Harry J. Renaud, BCom 61, is presi- 
dent and owner of Major Event Man- 
agement Inc., a conference, trade and 
consumer show producer based in 
Vancouver. 

Robert D. Cook, BSc 62 Chemistry 
(PhD UCLA), is a professor and chem- 
istry department chairman at Bishop’s 
University. From 1968-84, he was a 
professor at the American University 
of Beirut. 

Marvin E. Lamoureux, BCom 62 
(MSc 65 San Jose State, MBA Berkeley), 
has been dean of instruction at Van- 
couver Community College for the last 
ten years. He is a director and North 
American vice-president of the Inter- 
national Vocational Education and 
Training Association. 

Marie-Louise Moreau, BA 65, Dip. 
Translation 85 (McGill), is co-ordinator 
in the academic vice-principal’s office 
at McGill University. 

Gregory T. Glashan, BSc 69, has 
joined New York-based Buck Consult- 
ants Ltd. as associate consulting actu- 
ary in the international department. 
Buck is a pension and employee bene- 
fits consulting firm. 

Dr. Allan Narvey, BA 69 (DDS 74 
McGill), is a self-employed pediatric 
dentist in Calgary, His wife, Ruth Nar- 
vey, has a 1978 Concordia degree in 
community nursing. 





FAMILY AFFAIR: Five members of the Lengvari family were among some 200 


. 


alumni and guests attending last April’s Loyola Alumni Association dinner 
dance at the Ritz Carlton. From the left are George Lengvari, Sr. and his wife 
Trude, Christine Lengvari (BSc 72), and Inez and George, Jr. (BA 63). The dinner 
dance raised about $14,000 for the Loyola Alumni Educational Grant program, 
which will award its first scholarships to children of Loyola alumni soon. 


The 70s 

Stanislaus Gorniki, BA 70 Psycholo- 
gy, is a manager (methods) with Bell 
Canada in Dorval, working on cus- 
tomer records maintenance. 

Claude A. Hould, BSc 70, is human 
resources vice-president with Con- 
sumers Distributing Co. Ltd. in Rex- 
dale, Ontario. 

David Roche, BSc 70 (MBA Western), 
has been named president and general 
manager of Nordic Laboratories, a 
pharmaceutical manufacturer with 
offices in Kirkland and Laval. 

Yanina Murin-Diez, BA 71 Psycholo- 
gy, is senior partner and administrative 
services director with Dorval-based 
Orientation Individuelle, a psycholog- 
ical counselling agency. Murin-Diez is 
also a volunteer consultant in palliative 
care on the West Island. 


John Valley, BA 71, was recently elect- 
ed president of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers Safety Association. He is 
vice-president, corporate and board 
affairs, with Boise Cascade Canada 
Ltd., and a competitive golfer with 


several tournament victories in Canada 
and the U.S. 

Bill Burns, BCom 72, is divisional 
transportation manager with the diesel 
division of General Motors of Canada 
Ltd. in London, Ontario. 

Doug Carpenter, BA 72, has been 
named coach and general manager of 
the Halifax Citadels hockey club, an 
American Hockey League team owned 
by the Quebec Nordiques. He was pre- 
viously coach of the NHL's New Jersey 
Devils for four years until getting fired 
last February. 

Frances Sheasgreen, BA 72 Psychol- 
ogy, is a high school guidance counsel- 
lor with the Catholic school board in 
Fort McMurray, Alberta. 

Alexandra Shtychno, BA 72, BFA 84, 
a French immersion teacher at Beacon 
Hill Elementary in Beaconsfield, spent 
last summer On a special project teach- 
ing teachers in Cameroon, West Africa. 
She is also working for a Master’s in 
Canadian art history at Concordia. 
Mary-Frances Denis, BA 74 Com- 
munication Arts, is a publicist for the 
United Church of Canada in Toronto. 
She previously worked for 13 years as 
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a current affairs radio producer in 
Montreal and Toronto. 

Israel Lachovsky, BCom 74, is an 
analyst in oil and gas accounting with 
Dome Petroleum in Calgary. 

Juan Rada, BA 74 Economics, is cur- 
rently president of Latin American 
Trends, a trading and business consult- 
ing firm in Caracas, Venezuela. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


The 50s 

Louis LeBlanc, BSc 51 Chemistry, 
reports he’s “enjoying the good life”’ 
of reading, gardening, and golf after 
retirement as a teacher and administra- 
tor with the Montreal Catholic School 
Commission. 

Howard Smith, BA 53, is a self- 
employed pharmacist with his own 
pharmacy in Cote St. Luc. His children 
Joanne and Stephen are both studying 
at Concordia. 

Ruth Bishop Yancey, BA 53, is taking 
an MA in Liberal Arts at San Diego State 
University after many years working 
for the U.S. Census Bureau. She says 
that former Concordia faculty member 
Dr. Howard Kushner is one of her pro- 
fessors and currently director of the 
Liberal Arts program. 

Harold Haydock, BA 58, is retired in 
Mississauga, Ont., and “‘involved in 
genealogy, playing bridge and enjoy- 
ing life.” 

Kenneth C. Shindler, BA 58, isa 
director in the communications 
branch of Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada in Hull. A former journalist, 
advertising account executive, and 
race car driver, he oversees Indian 
Affairs publications, exhibits, and A/V 
programs. One of his publications re- 
printed the profile of Kahnawake law 
student Martha Montour from the May 
issue of Concordia Magazine. Mr. 
Shindler and his wife breed Maine 
Coon cats. 


The 60s 

John P. Herzog, BCom 63, BA 65, is 
with Coopers & Lybrand in Ottawa as 
the partner in charge of the firm’s 


SGW TIES still available. 


$10. Call 848-3817. 





information technology consulting 
practice. Active in Ottawa-area alumni 
affairs, he was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Association for Systems 
Management, the second Canadian 
president in the association's history. 
Brian T.H. Robinson, BA 64 (BSW 
65, MSW 68 at UBC), lives in the Van- 
couver suburb of Coquitlam and 
works for the British Columbia gov- 
ernment as a supervisor with the Child 
Protection Agency. Active in local poli- 
tics, he has been an alderman since 
1976. 

Andy Antonacci, BA 66, teaches 
English as a second language at the 
private College Charlemagne in Pierre- 
fonds. 

Werner J. Heilmann, BSc 66, is a 
research scientist with Hydro Quebec- 
IREQ in South Shore Varennes. 

Fred H. Keller, BCom 67, is credit 
manager with the Penmans division of 
Tag Apparel Group Inc. in Cambridge, 
Ontario. He is 1988-89 president of the 
Conestoga chapter of the Canadian 
Credit Institute. 








Concordia University in conjunction with Canadian 
Educational Travel Associates announces a 
1988-89 Alumni Travel Program 


December/1988 - Golf at one of the top rated courses in the Caribbean - Montego 
Bay's Wyndham Rose Hall Beach Hotel. Price: T.B.A. Tour 
Host: T.B.A. 

March/1989 - Florida Golf trip in conjunction with Expos spring training. Car 
included. Approx. price: $1,450. Tour Host: T.B.A. 

June/1989 - Ireland Pub Crawl plus England. Capture Ireland and England at 


their best. Approx. price: $2,598. Tour Host: Peter Shea, 
L BA’69. 


For detailed itinerary 
on the above tours, 
please call or write: 


Any ideas regarding future tours - please call the Alumni office at 848-3818. 
ORGANIZING EDUCATIONAL 


q = | TOURS SINCE 1973 
VOYAGES e TRAVEL 


4616 St. Catherine West, Montreal, Quebec H3Z 1S3 
Tel.: (514) 937-9401 Toll free: 1-800-361-7580 
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Gordon Metcalfe, BSc 67, is presi- 
dent of O’ Toole’s Roadhouse and Res- 
taurants Inc., a Toronto-based franchis- 
er of restaurants across Canada and 
into the U.S. 


The 70s 

Joanne (Kirkpatrick) Kelly, BA 70 
(BEd 87 St. Mary’s), is a French immer- 
sion teacher with the Cape Breton Dis- 
trict School Board at Malcolm Monroe 
Memorial Junior High in Sidney River, 
N.S. Husband James Kelly has a BA 
69 from Sir George and an MA 80 from 
Concordia. 

Yale Shap, BA 70 Applied Social Sci, is 
a counsellor/instructor in adult special 
education at Kwantlen Community 
College in Surrey, B.C. He is working 
towards a PhD in counselling at Simon 
Fraser University. 

John Aimers, BA 72, was recently 
appointed dean of students at Appleby 
College, a private boarding school in 
Oakville, Ontario. He remains domin- 
ion chairman of the Monarchist 
League of Canada. 

Alan R. Parker, BEng 72, is senior 
mechanical design engineer with B.C. 
Hydro in Vancouver. 

Walter R. Thomas, BA 72 Sociology, 
has been with the Jamaica Ministry of 
Health in Kingston since graduation, 
working as an administrator in health 
services, hospitals, and personnel. He 
has also been a Justice of the Peace 
since 1985. His comment on Concor- 
dia Magazine: “Inspiring, refreshing, 
like a mini continuing education 
course.” 

Gordon David Tompkins, BCom 74, 
is director of marketing with Club 
House Foods in London, Ontario, a 
manufacturer of spices, seasonings 
and sauce mixes. 


CONCORDIA 


1976 

Tony Pollard, BA Political Sci (MA 83 
Carleton) is director of corporate and 
public affairs for the Canadian Nurses 
Association in Ottawa. 

Barry Seltzer, BA (LLB 79 McGill), 
has his own law practice in Toronto 
specializing in real property and 
personal injury law. He also teaches at 
York University. 

Katherine Willett, BA Applied Social 
Sci, teaches stop-smoking classes for 


FOUND: SGW ’68 class ring, in Old 
Orchard, Maine. Call 848-3818. 


with Marimac Inc., a Ville St. Laurent 
textile manufacturer. 


Smokenders Canada Ltd. in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Kingston and Toronto. She is 
also studying public relations at 


McGill. 1978 
David Martin, BCom, was recently 
1977 named regional president of Uniglobe 


Raymond Bédard, BA (MA 81 
Carleton), is a project leader in the 
management of information group 
with Revenue Canada in Ottawa. 
Lorenzo Salvaggio, BCom (CA 82 
McGill), is vice-president, finance, 


Travel (Interstate) Inc., a travel agency 
franchiser. Now living in Irving, Texas, 
he previously sold Uniglobe franchises 
out of San Francisco. 

Blair G. Moffat, BA, is business 
development manager with Sea Farm > 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


CONCORDIA ALUMNI NOTES: 

Sept. 28: Annual general meeting/reception. 7 pm, SGW H-762. Held to 
receive reports and elect new directors. Contact alumni office at 848-3818. 

Oct. 4: Sixth annual golf tournament. All Concordia, Loyola and Sir George 
Williams graduates and friends are invited to play at the Royal Montreal. 

Oct. 9: Creative visualization workshop is a practical and experiential 
workshop intended as a brief introduction to visualization. SGW H-769. 

Oct. 26: Murder mystery evening. Alumni and friends are invited to gather for 
a nervous night of deadly dining at the Willow Place in Hudson. 

Nov. 8: Effective communication in business is a workshop in which 
participants will be shown how to handle positive and negative feedback on the 
job. SGW H-769. 

Nov. 22: How to take better pictures. A seminar on how to develop an eye for 
seeing subjects the way the camera sees them. SGW Faculty Club dining room. 
Dec. 6: The art of wine tasting. Learn the fine points of wine tasting under the 
expert guidance of Canada’s foremost wine society. SGW Faculty Club dining 
room. 

For more information, call the Alumni Office at 848-3819. 
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PLANS ARE UNDERWAY FOR HOMECOMING 1990 
Get in on the action — VOLUNTEER NOW — Call 848-3818 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE WINTER/SPRING EVENTS BROCHURE: 
¢ Third annual Casino Night: Feb. 18, 1989 
¢ Sugaring Off Party: March, 1989 
e SGW Harbor Cruise: June, 1989 
...and much more. 


LOYOLA ALUMNI NOTES: 

Sept. 19: Annual general meeting to receive reports and elect new directors. 
Loyola Faculty Club. 

Nov. 11: 41st annual Oyster Party. All alumni and friends are welcome to join 
Loyola graduates for an evening of good food, good music, and good company. 
Hingston Hall cafeteria. 

For more information, contact the Alumni Office at 848-3823. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS NOTES: 

Nov. 4: Evening at the Festin du Gouverneur. All alumni and friends are 
welcome to be wined and dined in noble style and 17th century revelry at the 
Governor’s Grand Feast on St. Helen’s Island. 

For more information, contact the Alumni Office at 848-3817. 
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Canada Inc., an Atlantic salmon 
aquaculture company with hatcheries 
and fish farms in New Brunswick and 
Maine. 

Katie Sheahan, BA Sociology, has 
been appointed executive director of 
the Hampton Ave. YMCA in NDG. 


1979 

Marie L. Bourgeois, BA Translation, 
started her own public relations firm, 
Agence Maribourg, three years ago 
after being ‘“downsized”’ out of a 
position as communications co- 
ordinator for a large accounting firm. 
Living in Brossard, she is also 
president of a self-help group for 
cancer victims. 

Bernard Dessaulles, BA Communi- 
cations, works out of Montreal’s Palais 
des Congrés as a technical rep for 
Corpav Inc., an audio-visual services 
and equipment rental company. 
Louis-Philippe Hémond, BA, was 
recently promoted to branch director 
with broker Tassé & Associates in St. 
Hyacinthe. 

Ann Lévi-Lloyd, MA History, is 
owner and manager of Aqua-Can 
Enterprises Ltd. in Burnaby, B.C.,a 
company that does aquaculture 
consulting and manufactures fish 
cages. She has been involved in 
organizing several aquaculture 
associations and exhibits in recent 
years. 
Joanne Mollot-Todi, BA Recreation, 
is a part-time pre-school instructor 
with the Brampton, Ont., parks and 
recreation department. This fall, she 
will be teaching a half day workshop at 
Sheridan College on retirement and 
leisure lifestyle. 

Peter B. Sauer, BEng, MEng 82, is 
chief of engineering consulting 
services with Public Works Canada in 
Ottawa. He recently returned from 
two years in Hong Kong, where he 
taught building science at City 
Polytechnic. 


1980 

Anore A. d’Entremont, BA Geogra- 
phy (83 M Environmental Studies 
Dalhousie), is environment data 
officer with Environment Canada in 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 

Emilia Di Raddo, BCom, CA, 
recently became a partner in Zittrer, 
Siblin, Stein, Levine, the Montreal firm 
of chartered accountants where she 
started her career. 





1981 

Louis Duhamel, BA Communication, 
BCom 85 Marketing, is manager in 
charge of long distance revenue 
promotion in Quebec for Bell Canada. 
He is also director of public affairs for 
the Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
Association. 

Rod Matheson, BCom Accounting 
(CA 83 McGill), is controller with 
Aerocar Quebec, a bus company 
serving both Montreal airports. 
Michael Nachaj, BCompSci, is a 
senior technical specialist with Lemire 
& Habrich Consultants Inc., a Ville St. 
Laurent firm involved in training and 
implementing IBM-based computer 
assisted design and manufacturing 
systems. He is married to Donna 
Connors, BCom 79. 

Ron Neftin, BCom, has joined 
Southam Paragon Graphics in 
Mississauga as an account executive 
selling printed specialties, business 
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forms, and project services to the 
direct marketing industry. 

Lillian Suliteanu, BA Recreation, isa 
social worker with Jewish Family 
Services in Montreal. She is now 
studying applied social sciences at 
Concordia. 

Audrey Szamatolski, BA Communi- 
cations, is a secretary receptionist with 
Robinson Hall Advertising in Toronto. 
She feels Concordia Magazine is “‘not 
gossipy enough. But it always makes 
me nostalgic for the good old days.” 


1982 

Allen M. Backman, DIA, is an 
assistant professor at the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon. He teaches 
in the health care administration 
program. 

Domenic Carbone, BCom Account- 
ing, was recently promoted to 
manager of accounting in the ““M”’ 
stores division of Steinberg Inc. He 
first joined Steinberg as a senior 
accountant in 1983. 

Michael Donovan, BA Communica- 
tions, is a freelance scriptwriter who 
has written for TV shows Night Heat, 
Hotshots and Diamonds. He teaches 
an advanced scriptwriting course at 
Concordia and is now working ona 
TV mini-series, Roots of the Rainbow. 
Donovan has an MFA in scriptwriting 
from the University of Southern 
California. 


1982 

Judith Carruthers, BA (MA 86 
Carleton), is a training consultant with 
the Algonquin Management Centre in 
Ottawa. 

Heather Hancheruk, BFA, is in 
charge of high school art education at 
St. Anne’s school in Nassau, Bahamas. 
She earned an art teaching diploma at 
McGill in 1984 and worked a year in 
Chibougamau before going to the 
Bahamas. Outside work, she takes part 
in theatre set production, fashion 
shows and tanning at the Club Med 
beach on Paradise Island. 

Pauline Little, BFA Theatre Perfor- 
mance, is lead actress in Shear 
Madness, a show that has run for 17 
months at Montreal’s dinner-theatre 
restaurant La Diligence. Last June, she 
married Mark Camacho, BFA 86, 
another member of the Shear Madness 
cast. 

Terril Manning, MBA, is a business 
analyst with the wood preserving 





division of Domtar Inc. in Pointe 
Claire. 

Karen McCarthy, BA Communica- 
tions, is public relations officer with 
the Ottawa Roman Catholic Separate 
School Board. She and husband 
Christopher Carruthers had their first 
child, Megan, this past March. 
Aurore Ouellet, BFA, an artist who 
uses the name Clavet-Fournier, had a 
wild life exhibition of acrylics, 
watercolors and sculptures at the 
Montreal Botanical Gardens this past 
July. 

Neil F. Pope, BA (MBA 84 McGill), is 
a financial advisor with investment 
dealer Midland Doherty Ltd. in 
Vancouver. 

Vicki Sterling, BA (BCL, LLB 86 
McGill), is a lawyer with the federal 
Department of Supply and Services in 
Ottawa. 

Beverly Walkling, BA Community 
Nursing, is a public health nurse with 
the Sarnia Lambton Health Unit in 
Sarnia, Ont. She is involved in folk 
music, and recently arranged a series 
of concerts at her home. 


1983 

Dr. Tewfik J. Bichay, MSc Biology 
(PhD 87 Western), is a research 
scientist with the radiation biology 
branch of Atomic Energy of Canada in 
Chalk River, Ont. He does research on 
the biological effects of ionizing 
radiation. 

Andrew Hluchowecky, BA Political 
Sci, is information director with the 
Ukrainian Canadian Committee in 
Ottawa, and organization that 
represents the concerns of the 
Ukrainian community in Canada. 


1984 

Richard Coulombe, BCom Market- 
ing, is sales manager with Alex 
Coulombe Ltée., a soft drink producer 
and distributor in Ste. Foy, Que. 
Victor Gameiro, BEng, is director of 
operations with Securiplex Systems 
Inc. in Pointe Claire. 

Sigmund L. Lee, BCom, is cost and 
budget supervisor with Fortress 
Scientific Ltd. in Toronto. 

Graham Luck, BSc Geology, is a 
geologist with Tundra Gold Mines of 
Val d’Or. (See story in this issue on his 
wife Sue Gurgurewicz Luck, BSc 85 
Geology.) 

Claire Marchand, BEng, works for 
the Canadian Aviation Safety Board in 


Ottawa as a failure analysis engineer 
investigating aircraft accidents in the 
board’s engineering lab. 

Janis Taylor, BA English, is assistant 
manager and dancer with the 
entertainment company Randolph 
Charles in Montego Bay, Jamaica. 
Tonia Trudeau, BCom Marketing, is 
assistant manager, personal banking, 
with the Royal Bank of Canada in 
Toronto, where she has lived since 
July, 1986. 

Mackie I. Vadacchino, MBA, is vice- 
president and general manager of 
CALA Human Resource Communica- 
tion, a recruitment advertising firm in 
Montreal. 


1985 

Gord Croucher, MBA, is financial 
services manager in the Canada-U.S 
cargo operation of Air Canada in 
Toronto. He is married to Gina Fiore, 
MBA 85, BCom 81, who is an analyst, 


& a 


loan portfolio quality, with the Bank 
of Montreal. 

Marc Roger Dussault, BEng, is 
president of Repro/CAD Inc. in 
Montreal, a computer drafting and 
design service bureau. 

Patricia Gardham, BCom, is a 
marketing representative with IBM 
Canada in Montreal. She also works as 
a volunteer with children in the Green 
Thumb battered women’s shelter. 
Bernard Gauthier, BA Communica- 
tions, is marketing communications 
consultant with the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America in Toronto. 
He was previously with St. Lawrence 
College in Cornwall. 

Tony Lee, BA Urban Studies, is a 
policy expeditor with the Trans- 
america Life Insurance Co. of Canada 
in Toronto. 

Karen Mundy, BA, has been a school 
teacher in Zimbabwe through World 
University Service of Canada for the 
past three years. 
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Pardo Mustillo, PhD Psychology, isa 
research scientist with Bell-Northern 
Research in Ottawa. He conducts 
research on liquid crystal displays and 
human responses to them. 

Lorne Robertson, BCompSci, is a 
programmer and analyst in the office 
systems integration group of Canadian 
National Railways in Montreal. Robert- 
son is currently taking an MBA at Con- 
cordia. 

Darin Scanzano, BA, is operations 
unit supervisor, customer accounts, 
with Allstate Insurance Co. of Canada 
in Markham, Ont. He was operations 
manager at the Loyola Campus Centre 
from October 1985 to May 1987. 


1986 : 

Steve Albanis, BA Psychology, is 
responsible for convention and 
banquet control at Le Centre Sheraton 
in downtown Montreal. 

Michael Marmur, MBA, specializes in 
recruiting management and technical 
computer professionals as senior 
consultant with McIntyre Rowan Inc., 
a Toronto executive search firm. 
Raffaella Pezzano, BA English, has 
given up employment for a few years 
to concentrate on raising her two 
children. Her husband Angelo 
Baratta, BCompSci 79, is manager of 
systems development with the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. in Toronto. 

Karen Rue, BA English, is an 
underwriter with the Industrielle- 
Alliance Life Insurance in Montreal. 
She and partner Roselyne Legault have 
started a translation company called 
Traduction K.R.L. She also runs a small 
entertainment company, Daystar 
Productions, as a hobby. 


1987 

Abdur Rehman A. Alam, MEng, is 
senior research officer with Margalla 
Electronics in Islamabad, Pakistan. He 
is responsible for R&D and installation 
of new computer systems. 

Peter Barrette, MBA, is a cost analyst 
with Kimberly-Clark of Canada in St. 
Hyacinthe. He plays softball in the 
company league, hikes up Mont St. 
Hilaire and reports he “finally shot a 
sub-100 round of golf.” 

Alan Budd, MA, is a security advisor 
with Revenue Canada in Ottawa. 
Ghislain Dufour, DIA, has been 
communications director with 
Montreal business brokers Resotec 
since May. He was previously a credit 
officer at the Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Brian Robertson, BEng, is in 
Bangkok doing water resources 
engineering with Food For The 
Hungry, a Christian relief and 
development organization in 
Thailand. 

Jean Francois Tremblay, BA 
Economics, is in Taipei, Taiwan 
writing English and French promo- 
tional material for a computer 
products company called Acor Inc. He 
is taking night classes in Chinese. 
Michel Valois, MBA, is a market 
analyst with Domtar’s construction 
material division in Montreal. 
Mehrzad Ziai, BCompSci, isa 
member of the scientific staff at Bell- 
Northern Research in Ottawa. 
Carolyn Marriott, B Ed TESL, works 
in the intercultural development office 
for the E. Staffordshire Educational 
Committee in England. Her duties 
include community liaison and special 
responsibility for Afro-Caribbean 
students. 
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Keep in touch 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? 
Please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is - 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 


a a ee ee ee ME oe sel 


Home address 

Telephone 
Check box if this is a new address (1 
Name of employer 
Business address 

Telephone 
Your company’s business? 


Your position and what you do? 


Recent work history? 


lf you continued studies, where? 
Wat Subject. Fe, GOMPIGTION Gals 


lf married, when and where? 
lf you have any children, names and birthdates? 


Any hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 


Any comments on Concordia University Magazine? 


NOW FOR THE PITCH TO GRADS IN THE MONTREAL AREA ONLY 


Support your Concordia University Alumni Association and join us as a volunteer. 
Yes, | want to help C1 


Return this form to 

Concordia University Alumni Association, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 
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Out of sight: 


A regular feature on 
hidden-away spots of 


interest around campus 





FISH AT WORK 


Photos: Charles Bélanger 








Water wheels and artificial brooks are used 
in a Hall Building basement lab to test 
how polluted waters harm fish 


By Heather Solomon 


PAIR OF TALL RUBBER BOOTS 

in Prof. Perry Anderson’s office 

is the first sign of something 
fishy going on in the Hall Building sub- 
basement. He dons the boots to visit his 
adjoining lab, where water is every- 
where — in tanks, blue plastic bathtubs 
and flowing along sunken troughs 
underfoot. 

And swimming about in the tanks 
and tubs are various species of fresh- 
water fish, doing their part to help 
science make a safer world for their 
brethren in pollution-threatened lakes 
and rivers. Lifting the lid on a long 
fibreglass tank, Anderson looks down 
at the dark, swift bodies and says 
proudly, “If a fisherman caught one 
this size, he’d go out of his mind.” 

Then the phone rings and Anderson 


is giving a student information on the 
graduate-level diploma program he 
directs, breaking the discipline’s for- 
bidding name into manageable mouth- 
fuls. ““That’s a hard one to get out, eh? 
E-co-toxi-cology,’ he pronounces help- 
fully. 

The term combines the words eco- 
system (a natural community and its 
environment) and toxicology (the sci- 
ence of poison control). It’s a relatively 
new field studying the impact on wild- 
life of dumping industrial and munici- 
pal waste into nature. At Concordia, 
Anderson’s fish lab is the research cen- 
tre of the three-year-old ecotoxicology 
program offered jointly by the Chemis- 
try and Biology departments. 

Broadly, its research aims to uncover 
how various pollutants work their way 
into the ecosystem, using fish as test 
subjects. To gauge the harm caused by 
different quantities and types of pollu- 


tion, lab researchers simulate waste 
with potent recipes for everything from 
pulp and paper effluvia to heavy metal 
compounds to acid rain. 

On the practical side, the goal is to 
define water quality norms that will 
“guide regulatory authorities in forcing 
polluting industries to put in adequate 
treatment plants,’ says Anderson, who 
first became interested in fish and toxi- 
cology as a PhD student in Oregon. 

You’d expect the lab to smell fishy 
and unpleasant but the only odor is a 
clean humidity. Its range of testing 
equipment resembles a mad scientist 
collection of weird inventions. 

Anderson points to a sheet metal 
contraption that looks like a miniature 
waterwheel. It drives an artificial 
stream, complete with a bed of stones 
and sediment, through a U-shaped 
trough. When students add fish, algae, 
and sea fleas (a favorite fish food), they 
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Fish lab equipment is as mysterious as 


the 


graduate 
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are able to track the path of a specific 
chemical through the food chain. 

Another device functions like a ger- 
bil’s exercise wheel, creating a flow of 
water around a circular course. It tests 
the ability of fish to swim in contami- 
nated and uncontaminated conditions, 
measuring how pollution can impede 
their often lengthy journey to spawn- 
ing grounds. 

The impact of acid rain on reproduc- 
tive ability is the subject of an experi- 
ment conducted in a huge vat raised on 
concrete blocks. Acids are gradually 
stirred into the water until the fish are 
no longer able to manufacture eggs and 
sperm. 

Another experiment looks at thermal 
pollution. Water temperature is varied 
to mimic the deadly effect of see- 
sawing water levels caused by hydro 
dams. 

And then there’s the inevitable surgi- 
cal counter where anaesthetized fish 
donate tissue samples to demonstrate 
how toxins have invaded their bodies. 
Results are analyzed in 12th floor labs 
where jars of nickel, zinc, mercury, 
agricultural pesticides and other typi- 
cal water pollutants are lined up on 
shelves like an ammunition supply. 

Anderson is quick to justify the lab’s 
methods. “Most of the fish are sacri- 
ficed, but they aren’t abused,” he says. 
“T realize it’s an issue. But from our 
point of view, they are providing a 
major service to their fellow fish in 
Quebec’s lakes and rivers. They’re 
hatchery-bred organisms that were 
probably destined for restaurants, any- 
way.’ 
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The program director touts his facili- 
ties as the best of any Canadian univer- 
sity. The lab has its own water treat- 
ment system, and lighting is controlled 
electronically to simulate night and 
day. Some fish have even been spawned 
artificially and the embryos successful- 
ly raised to maturity. 

After visiting the scaly tenants with 
dubious destinies in the sub-basement, 
you're a little shaken to see a solitary 
goldfish kept as a pet upstairs. But the 
truth is, ecotoxicologists love fish. 
That’s why they’re trying to save them. 

If the fish lab has an impact on real- 
world conditions, it’s through publish- 
ing research, close contact with gov- 
ernment agencies like Environment 








Lab director Anderson: Best facilities in Canada 


program’s name: Ecotoxicology 
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Canada, and producing graduates to 
fight for the ecotoxicology cause. 

Anderson says that applications to 
the program are flooding in from across 
Canada, mostly from students with 
degrees in biology or chemistry. The 
program last year had 20 full-time grad- 
uate students. “Our graduates are mar- 
ketable,”’ says Anderson. ‘International 
industry and government are hiring 
them, seeking their expertise in envi- 
ronmental management.’ 

And some day, if fish do reinherit 
their waters, Anderson will be able to 
take down the satirical cartoon on his 
office door. It shows a fish with scuba 
tanks strapped to its back, struggling to 
take one more breath of life. % 
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From the archives 
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SCENES FROM A MUSICAL PAST 


Music goes back a long way at Concordia’s two 
founding institutions. The photo below, from the 1918 
Loyola College Review, shows that year’s ‘“‘orchestra and 
mandolin club,’ led by Father Erle Bartlett (front row 
centre), then prefect of studies and discipline at Loyola. 

The Review identifies the musicians as, from left to 
right, in the back row: Wendling, McVey, Beaudin, Anglin, 
Gaynor, Dowling, O’Brien, Lonergan, Hearne, Day and 


Chabot. Middle row: W. Scott, J. Whalen, Hammond, 
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Brannen, Nadeau, McGee, C.Scott, Decary, and M.Davis. 
Front row: Wickham, C Zimmerman, McGarry, Belisle, 
Rev. Bartlett, Pye, Binda, Nunez, Kelly and E. Whalen. 
Seated are: E. Zimmerman, Donoghue, and Aubut. 

The photo above is a more recent 1951 view of the Sir 
George Williams Choral Society, directed by Ken Adams 
(podium at left). Adams, who founded the SGW Music 
Society in 1947, retired this past summer after 19 years as 
registrar of Sir George and then Concordia. 


Stanger Collection, Concordia Archives 
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